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NOT IN THE DISTANT. 





Not in the distant is our greatness planted, 
But in the present, lying at our feet ; 
The actual with the ideal is enchanted 
When the soul dares the simple truth to greet. 
True strength is calra, forever onward moving, 
By being rather than by acting grows; 
Born from the silent constancy of loving 
The perfect power that only hath repose. 


When man’s whole nature is to love subjected, 
All passions shall unite to do its will; 

One law through all its forms shall be reflected, 
One harmony its myriad notes distil. 

Tuned as our souls are unto false relations, 
To Fear, and Hate, and Jealousy, and Strife, 

How may we hope harmonious vibrations 
From the discordant, broken strings of life. 


The dim and distant Future haunts my being 
With a rich music, swelling like the sea 

From myriad voices all in love agreeing— 
The holy anthem of humanity. 

Through all of life there is no ugly duty, 
Each act in love’s transfiguration stands, 

And Order reigns, and never fading Beauty 
With smile etherial evermore commands. 


—The Harbinger. 
HEART AND ART DUET. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., February 5, 1867. 

UR study of the Second Coming has led 

us to the conclusion that that event, 

closing the apostolic age, signified a marriage 

conjunction of the inner vitality of the Jewish 

and Greek nations; that the kingdom of heav- 

en then set up constituted a duality in which 

religion was the primary, or male element, 

and Greek civilization was the female element. 

Its formula was, religion animating art—and art 
glorifying religion. 

This idea of the inner kingdom, carries my 
mind back to a passage in our growth at O. 
C., in which the same two elements had a 
happy blending and manifestation. Tt was 
during the ten years previous to our removal 
of the Crrcunar here, that the life of the 
Community blossomed into an art-career. And 
what a transition was that! It was, in the 
first place, a time of wonderful enthusiasm in 
business and invention. Our industry be- 
came to us a school of design. While the 
trap-business was rising and pouring its wealth 
into our treasury, the invention of machinery, 
by which we advanced step by step to the 
perfection of that business, was a “work of 
art ; and so of other labors and strivings. We 
might say we were at work in the artistic 





spirit, even on the subject of sexual love ; 
taking it from its crudest state, and working 
out principle after principle in that department. 


But the character of that career, as one in 
whiclrreligion animated art and art glorified 
religion, came to light chiefly, perhaps, in 
the course we went through in music. There 
could not be anything more crude and foolish 
than our musical attempts when we first began ; 
but we went on with our practice until the 
Community was full of the musical spirit and 
had attained a skill that surprised everybody. 
Finally that development of music took to itself 
stage auxiliaries, and we were able to produce 
concerts which were said to be first-class en- 
tertainments, and undoubtedly affected the 
whole population around us. During the latter 
part of the time our music was to a great ex- 
tent original. We did not borrow much from 
others, but presented the public with our own 
productions in poetry, music, scenic repre- 
sentations and tableaux. Perhaps it may 
be said that the O. C., under the impress 
of the heavenly spirit, gave as faira speci- 
men of the kingdom of the upper world, as 
could be produced by the means and appliances 
then at command. There was a combination 
of religion and art—religion which would 
have delighted the Jew, and art which would 
have delighted the Greek ; and they were seen 
to be harmonized, acting and reacting upon each 
other sympathetically. Religion animated art 
and art glorified religion. Art was subject to 
religion, and acted as the servant of it. It 
did not take the reins into its own hands and 
go on its own way, but when it had done its 
work of service to religion, it retired and went 
into seed-sowing for things to come. I do not 
think the heavens have lately looked down up- 
on anything more remarkable or pleasing than 
the continence with which the O. C. musicians 
brought their labors in art there to a conclu- 
sion, and betook themselves to a new course of 
improvement and started for development ona 
larger scale. 

Now something like that must be repeated 
with endless variations in all our career here- 
after. The combination of religion and art 
forms the very leaven of progress. Where- 
ever there is spiritual life, that combination 
more or less manifestly presents itself. You 
do not see those two forces harmonized in the 
world yet, as a general thing, but they have 
been seen harmonized in the O. C., and it ap- 
pears to be our destiny to go on and repeat on 
alarger scale and with endless variations the 
tune of which the theme was started in our 
faith-and-art career at Oneida. We have 
got our musical phrase there—the theme of 





the tune which we are to compose and work 
out. 

The same spirit of art is still working 
in the Community as formerly, but in a differ- 
ent form. It acts now in the direction of 
rhetoric and elocution ; the central fine arts 
which are particularly enlisting our attention, 
are writing and speaking. We seem to have 
turned aside somewhat from music, and are at 
work on those other branches of expression, 
which, in some respects are quite as import- 
ant as music, and which give the word-artists 
the lead. Some of those who did not take 
much interest in the music at O. C., are tak- 
ing the lead in this second development of 
art. 

Evidently, God wills that we shall not set- 
tle down into a contracted view of art. He 
will have us make a home in the church for all 
art; and the tendency will be for us to take 
every branch of business, like fruit-preserving, 
bag-making and traffic, and study its virtues 
until we make a fine art of it. Instead of 
loving business as a coarse means of making 
money, we shall reduce :t to harmonic _princi- 
ples, and make it blend with all that is beauti- 
ful in sentiment, and true in feeling. We 
shall assume that faith and love can dwell in, 
and animate it, and thus the old discord be- 
tween the soul and body shall pass away. 
Religion shall enter into, and enjoy business, 
and business shall rise into the dignity of a 
fine art and glorify religion. 


UNITY. 

HRIST is one. His body is included in 

his unity. The church is his body. The 
church is not a confederation of individuals ; 
but, so far as it is developed, it is one man, 
Christ. The life of all its members is Christ. 
The faith that saves a man is the discovery of 
his place in the body of Christ. All who 
know him are constituents of his body. The 
inmost life of all who ever will be incorporated 
into Christ is already in him, 

The joining of a man to Christ is not the 
creation of a new fact, but the recognition of 
the fact already existing that Christ loves him as 
his own seed. Christ becomes the at-one-ment 
[atonement] by revealing himself to the mem- 
bers of his body; and in doing this their con- 
scious incorporation into im becomes natural, 
inevitable. 

By assuming that I am in Christ I assume 
that Christ and all his are one in interest, re- 
sponsibility, character and destiny with me for- 
evermore. Knowing this in the Spirit of truth, 
God’s consciousness and mine combine to as- 
sure me of it with more certainty than I could 
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know a man’s face by outward vision. It is 
implied in this unity that what affects me affects 
all the members ofthe body. Though itbe uncon- 
sciously, they share my good or ill, and I theirs. 
I can gain or lose nothing but for them as for 
myself. All that they do they do for me. 
All that I do for them comes to me. All that 
they do for themselves comes to me. 

It is not for great or small to say that Com- 
munism shall or shall not be. Itis now, and 
eternally has been, the organic law of the cen- 
tral life of the universe. He who receives 
this law of action receives God; for this is 
love, and “ God is love.” He who rejects this 
does so because there is no life in him; for 
there is no other life but this. Duty is 
pleasure where God’s love, human love, anc 
self-love find a common channel. ‘This is 
Communism. L. B. 


A WORD FOR ORGANIZATION. 

ae very serious result of our setting so 
wide a space between our Maker and our- 

selves, is, that it tends to disorganization. 

When a man’s conception of God’s character 
and importance is out of all proportion to the 
opinion he entertains of his fellow-man (whom 
God made after His own image, bear in mind), 
he is not very apt to yield to the idea of subor- 
dination. To “submit one to 
another” is incomprehensible to him, as well 
as impracticable. But, once admit the idea 
that God is one of ourselves, even as a father 
is one of a family, and the difficulty vanishes. 
The whole human race may then fall into rank 
with as much ease, and as naturally as do the 
members of an ordinary family. The younger 
members of a well regulated household never 
dream of questioning the guidance of the elder 
members, and men call it all right, and the 
reason is, that the parent is one of the organi- 
zation—near enough to be incorporated substan- 
tially and sympathetically—near enough to be 
constantly appealed to—near enough to compre- 
hend all interests—near enough to lend himself 
to their necessities, and provide for their wants 
—near enough so to identify himself with them 
as to cherish in them a feeling of respect for one 
another, and therefore a readiness to “ submit 
themselves one to another,” 
ganization. 


0. C., March, 1867. 


ourselves 


thus securing or- 
R. 8. D. 





CONSERVATION. 

TANDING on the bridge that crosses the 

Quinnipiac, I gaze at the flood that rolls 
over the dam a few rods above. It is a time of 
moderate freshet, and the spoon-factory close by 
cannot use the water-power because of back-wa- 
ter. Whata waste of power! It is unavailable 
because of its excess. Would not a simple, 
overshot, flutter-wheel, placed just back of the 
fall, under a projecting apron on the dam, save 
the power during moderate freshets? Most 
likely ; and it would furnish more power than 
they want,too. What a pity it is, so much 
power goes to waste! Enough runs away over 
that dam, in a day or two, to draw out all the 
manure for my strawberry-field, and to plow 
and subsoil the land, besides drawing the horse. 
hoe, through the whole season. What is the 
reason that I cannot save this power and apply 


it? Because I don’t know how; because I am 
yet too rude and barbarous. 

But then it really ought to be done. Our 
civilization will never be complete until we can 
bottle up power wherever we can find it, and 
carry it where we please, and expend it upon 
what we please. We have learned how to bot- 
tle fruit, and to enjoy this summer luxury 
through the whole winter, carrying it where we 
please. Here is one victory over time and 
space. We ought to be able to bottle up power 
in the same way. Well, now I think of it, we 
do bottle up power, only we use the old-fash- 
ioned skin-bottles, which the thirsty Arab still 
employs for carrying water. The difference be- 
tween our power-bottle and his water-bottle, is, 
that he kills the animal and takes his skin to 
carry water in, while we leave the carcass inside 
the skin, filling it with very expensive power, 
in the shape of hay and oats. Yes, this is a 
terribly expensive, old-fogy style of doing things. 
Here we must produce from the land, forty 
times the amount of food that we require for 
our own support, to stuff into the ravenous 
maws of these power-bottles, that they may in 
turn help us to produce our own small modi- 
cum of human fodder ; and all this, when there 
is a hundred-fold more power than man can use, 
in the winds and streams, could it be utilized. 

Yes, that is the problem, how to utilize this 
power that is running to waste. How shall I 
secure a quantity of this water-power and make 
it plow for me? We supply our clocks with 
power to run all day and longer, by winding up 
a weight, or coiling a spring, but where is the 
spring that will hold the immense deposit of 
power required to enable me to plow all day ? 
Iam sure I do not know unless it is in atmo- 
spheric air. Natural philosophers tell us that 
air is compressible to an extent that is limited 
only by the amount of poweremployed. Then 
why not procure some portable metal vessels 
“or boilers of a size and weight not too great for 
easy transportation and strong enough to sus- 
tain a pressure of five hundred or a thousand 
pounds to the square inch, and then by means 
of an air-condenser driven by this water-power, 
compress air into them to the extent of their ca- 
pacity ? Let the farmer own ascore or more of 
these vessels and the machinery necessary for 
the application of this power to the required 
business. This stock of power-bottles will be 
cheaper in the long run than his annually re- 
quired barn-full of fodder for his cattle with the 
trouble of caring for them. Then when he 
goes to mill to get his bag-full of wheat ground, 
he can at the same time get his bottle of power, 
which he may use to prepare land enough to 
produce another bag-full of grain. Perhaps 
with a home contrivance for filling his bottles 
driven by horse-power, he can do all his 
team-work in the barn during winter, while it 
is a cool and agreeable business, and then have 
not only his power-bottles but his team at work 
on the land in spring when business presses. 

“ Ah! but ten thousand objections to your 
plans immediately suggest themselves, All 
this is foolish day-dreaming that will amount to 
nothing.” 

Very likely ; but remember that all success- 
ful inventions were once somebodies’ day- 
dreams, and moreover they made their way 
against innumerable objections; so please to let 
me dream a little once in a while, Remember 





too that every step towards a more complete 
civilization*consists in a victory over time and 
space, which is attained by utilizing some of 
the forces of nature which were previously of 
no use to man, This is an age of conserva- 
tion. In this word conservation, which means 
saving or utilizing, is condensed the very es- 
sence of human advancement. We utilize the 
wealth and knowledge of our fathers, the gravi- 
tative power of water and wind, the expan- 
sive power of steam, the voltaic power of the 
battery, and the muscular power of animals ; 
and so far as we make these powers serviceable, 
we consider ourselves civilized. This work of 
conservation is after all but a faint attempt to 
imitate the great machinery of nature. It has 
long since been proved that in her system of 
worlds not a particle of matter is lost or an- 
nihilated. Later discoveries demonstrate that 
not an iota of power is lost; that light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, heat and motion, are in all 
probability different and transmutable forms of 
a force that ever pursues its beneficent round 
through the universe, and is as indestructible 
as matter itself. Not till this force shall be 
made to serve with the most implicit obedience 
the will of man, will he stand forth in his true 
position as lord of earth, and the perfect image 
of God. H. 


ve 
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A WRECKED FAMILY, 


AND THE ROCK ON WHICH IT SPLIT. 


BY A SURVIVOR. 


F ever a marriage promised happiness, I 
think my own did. My bride and I had been 
acquainted several years—were respectively 
aged twenty-four and twenty-three—had many 
feelings and sentiments in agreeable unison—had 
both experienced the vicissitudes of adversity, 
prosperity and bereavement, and I believe were 
actuated more by mutual respect than the evan- 
escent impulses too frequently characterizing 
early marriages. For my own part, I remem- 
ber my wedding-day as somewhat inclininz to 
solemnity—so fully did I realize the responsi- 
bility my changed condition implied. My 
bride possessed, in addition to youthful attrac- 
tions and affections, an amount of domestic 
judgment, household experience and industry, 
that would have been an honor to one of more 
matronly years. 

Soon after our marriage, one of my most re- 
spected friends—in fact, he was my groomsman 
—presented us with an Annual, a prominent 
story in which was one of his own translation 
from the German, relating how an impulsive 
Englishman had fallen so violently in love with 
a lady who had but one leg, that he had com- 
pelled a surgeon to amputate one of his own to 
remove the disparity. The story went on to 
tell how gay was the marriage; but that as 
years rolled on, the husband successively wished 
the amputation had been at the knee, then at 
the ankle, and so on, till at length he confessed 
that even atoe would have been a sufficient sacri- 
fice. A momentary pang shot through me as I 


pondered, Can it be possible that two hearts, once 
really unfted in sympathy, become permanently 
alienated, and through no act of guilt or injus- 
tice ? © 

My respect, admiration and love for my wife 
inereased year by year, and I believe that her 
Yegard for me was also growing. We con- 
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fided to each other our inmost thoughts; and, as 
before intimated, our sentiments being in re- 
markable accord, time rolled rapidly away. 

We had been married seventeen years; and 
although we had sometimes felt the trials incident 
to imperfect human nature, yet during the whole 
of this period I remember no instance in 
which our differences amounted to a quarrel. 
But at length trouble came in a form the least 
expecf#d. Charles, my second son, had been one 
of the most endearing of children. Thoughtful, 
affectionate, perhaps somewhat precocious, his 
heart was full of love for his parents; and so 
naturally obedient had he always been, that I 
had never had occasion to chastise him. But 
Francis, his elder brother, had a natural propen- 
sity for mischief and disobedience, which became 
rapidly more apparent as the presumption grew 
upon him of his mother’s interposition between 
him and deserved penalties. It is true I had 
seen her inflict punishment on him for trivial 
offences, and sometimes too, when scarcely de- 
served at all; but I never allowed him to sup- 
pose that I demurred at her management.— 
On the contrary I strove to make the children 
believe their mother té be the best woman in 
the world, and endeavored to confirm their be- 
lief by treating her as such myself. 

But his misdeeds at length required sharper 
reprimand than words, and I resolved to punish 
him, regretting I had solong deferred this very 
painful proceeding. But the struggle it cost me 
to come to the determination was greater than 
I had before known. Twice at least had justice 
and judgment been thwarted by unwise love ; 
but I now felt that unless I exerted authority over 
my own children, it would soon be too late. I 
had barely commenced, when my wife threw 
herself between us, and with tears and en- 
treaties begged me to spare him once more. 
In vain I reminded her of the advantage he 
took of her interference—and I at last des- 
perately told her she loved her son better than 
her husband, and I would either rule in my 
own house, or leave it. In a violent paroxysm 
which almost drove me mad to witness, she 
took the boy from me, and I rushed from the 
house to wander the remainder of the night a 
wretched man, torn by conflicting emotions. 

The intense excitement of this incident so 
prostrated us both, that mutual sympathy soon 
revived our natural affections, and I believe we 
each regretted for a time, that we had a child 
who could cause us such unhappiness. 

After this, for a time, our home continued 
not only apparently, but really, a happy one. 
We lived in our own house, pleasantly sur- 
rounded by a garden containing trees and flow- 
ers, which had grown up under our own care 
and culture ; the boys—we had now a third— 
had their pet rabbits, dogs, birds and fishes ; 
and when they went out in their boat, or flew 
their mammoth kite, father was almost always 
with them. And the mother of this happy fam- 
ily—no eulogy can do justice to the admirable 
manner in which she “looked to the ways of 
her household.” Of course time continued to 
glide rapidly away. 

I could not disguise from myself, however, 
that some stealthy influence was interposing be- 
tween me and my wife—that on her part, indif- 
ference was taking the place of love. I endeav- 
ored to console myself, by attributing it to the 
morbidness caused by temporary illness; but 





as the cause passed away,I found its effect re- 
mained. I therefore told her frankly and fully 
my sentiments, urging that my love for her, and 
interest in her welfare were as fervent as ever, 
and seeking to discover the reason for the change 
in her. She asked what evidence I had for im- 
puting to her a lack of cordiality, and declared 
I was mistaken. So we gazed into each other’s 
eyes, steadily, searchingly, even affectionately, 
yet unsatisfactorily. 

It had not been necessary to repeat the pun- 
ishment on Francis, which had caused such 
trouble at the time I have mentioned. But his 
younger brother, the pet of his mother, soon 
had, as was to be expected, full appreciation of 
the advantages of his position. One day he 
went tomy bureau, and taking out my watch, 
tried to stop it by turning back the hands, 
which he finally bent so badly, as to render con- 
cealment hopeless. Although annoyed at the 
damage he had done, I felt more deeply, his re- 
iterated deniai of his guilt to me, when he had 
not scrupled to tell the whole truth to his mo- 
ther. My anger was indeed excited, but I was 
not foolish enough to take any steps till reason 
resumed her sway. But as soon asI felt sure 
this was the case, my mind was determined to 
brave the consequences of his correction; re- 
flecting that if I was again thwarted, I should 
know that my wife no longer loved me, nor I 
her; andI already regarded my domestic peace 
as about suffering its final wreck. The scene 
of the former chastisement of the brother was 
now repeated ; my wife violently interposed as 
before, and again I rushed from my home—this 
time to wander all night in a violent storm. 

The sequel to the sad event was similar to the 
last—an apparent reconciliation—with this ad- 
dition : we both felt we could not survive such 
another excitement. Too deeply had sorrow 
now entered our hearts to permit hope of for- 
mer enjoyment; and this was the last occa- 
sion of estrangement of the mother, by the 
punishment of her children. 


My elder son, whom I have before spoken of 
as an affectionate and dutiful child, was now an 
interesting and companionable youth, intelligent 
beyond his years, and a universal favorite. He 
dearly loved his mother, and she almost idolized 
him. The happiness they took in each other’s 
society would perhaps have given me pain, had 
I not loved both equally as well myself. So I 
gradually became reconciled to a minimum 
amount of the conversation I once so enjoyed 
with her, and allowed him to receive the maxi- 
mum. 

Soon after this, I was called to visit England, 
on a journey of several months. During my 
absence I maintained constant communication 
with my wife by letters, and returned with feel- 
ings of ardent hope in a future of new affec- 
tion and happiness between us. But when I re- 
gained my home, I found the work of aliena- 
tion complete. She never forgave my attempt 
to discipline my own children. Under various 
pretexts she withdrew from me, and chose the 
society of her relatives. ; 

I was now fully awake to the extent of my 
bereavement, and tranquillity at last succeeded 
doubt and mystery. The one I loved had 
“changed”! Was it the dire work of disease, 
of my own conduct and peculiarities, or of 
treacherous enemies? or was the love which 
for years rendered our home almost a heavenly 





one, of such fragility that, like our poor mortal 
bodies, it could gradually wither away, and be 
known no more for ever ? 

Has the domestic peace of other families 
fallen a prey to conflicting counsels in the govern- 
ment of children, or has any one a similar experi- 
ence to mine ? PARENT. 

{ The above story comes to us with an authenti- 
city which enables us to say that it is at least “ found- 
ed on fact.” We have no doubt that it illustrates many 
a case of family disaster. The man begins by idol- 
izing his wife, and she in turn idolizes her children, 
and when this inverted condition is once established, 
family discipline becomes impossible, or if attempted 
isa source of constant irritation. 

Communism corrects this evil by teaching all par- 
ties to face right about. It makes the children look 
up to the mother, the mother to the father, and the 
father to God. And to keep clear of false and divi- 
ded counsels in the government of children, it favors 
placing them under the general guardianship of per- 
sons who are not their parents, and who are there- 
fore better able to discern and correct their faults 
and encourage their virtues in a judicious manner 
than near relations would be. This course saves an 
immense amount of trouble such as fell to the un- 
fortunate navigator in the above story.—Ep. Cm.] 


HEDGE PLANTS AT ONEIDA. 
IVE different plants have been used on our 
grounds for hedges ; viz., Buckthorn, Privet, 

Norway-Spruce, Willow, and Barberry. 

Buckthorn.—We have two hundred rods of 
this hedge, fourteen years old. The plants were 
set ten inches apart in the row, on well pre- 
pared soil, and kept clean with the cultivator 
and hoe for five or six years. The hedge has 
been clipped once a year. It isnow about five feet 
high, thin and ragged, not very ornamental, and 
parts of it are hardly adequate as a protection 
against most kinds of farm-stock. 

Privet.—We have fifty rods of this hedge, 
fourteen years old. The plents were set the 
same distance as the buckthorn, and the after 
treatinent has been also the same, with the ex- 
ception of an extra, annnal clipping in July. 
It is now three and a half feet wide, six feet 
high, even and compact. It is useful as a divis- 
ion-line and break-wind, and is also highly orna- 
mental. 

Norway Spruce—We have forty rods of 
this hedge, five years old. The plants were set 
five feet apart. The original design was, to 
protect a dwarf pear-orchard, and vineyard, 
from the west winds. Twenty rods of this 
hedge have had no pruning or clipping. It is 
now twelve feet high, and makes a good break- 
wind, but it is too thin and open at the bottom 
to keep out farm stock. The other half of the 
hedge was clipped four feet from the ground, 
the third year from planting, and is now six 
feet wide at the base, and six feet high, even 
and compact, and a good barrier against ordinary 
farm stock, 

Willow.—We have twenty-five rods of this 
hedge, ten years old. The cuttings were set 
one foot apart. The hedge has been clipped 
several times, to thicken and strengthen it. It 
is now ten or twelve feet high, thin and full of 
dead branches, and is a failure in regard to orna- 
ment or protection. This is an English Willow 
called Salix Beveridgi and was imported, I be- 
lieve, by Dr. Grant. 

Barberry.— We have fifty rods of this hedge, 
eight years old. The plants were set one foot 
apart. The hedge has been clipped a little once 
or twice, to keep it even, and is now six feet 
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high, firm and compact at the base, impervious 

to the smaller animals, fowls not excepted, and 

strong enough to turn ordinary farm stock. The 

barberry thus far has exceeded our expectations, 

and promises to be the future hedge-plant of the 

Northern States. B. B. 
0. C., March, 1867. 


THE FREEDMEN AT HOME. 


TEACHER of Freedmen is amused, and 

sometimes perplexed by the diversity of names 
claimed by the same individual, whether married 
or single. A girl comes in and says, 

“T am a newscholar.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Esther.” 

“ Esther what ?” 

“Esther Saterfield.” 

A companion here speaks up: “ No, your name 
ain’t Saterfield, it be Wright.” After some dispute, 
the girl decided to have it Saterfield. 

A promising young man who is taking private 
lessons, signs himself John R. Page. One day I was 
inquiring of a colored man where Mr. Page was. 
He said he knew no colored man by that name. 
I then described the man I wanted, and where he 
lived, when the man said,“Oh! you mean John 
Roberts.” Atthe North a girl’s name may change 
by marriage, but a boy’s never. Here one changes 
as often as the other. A little boy came to school 
the other day and gave his name as David Perkins. 
In a few days his mother sent word that she rather 
we would call him David Collins. Another boy 
fifteen years old gave his name as Esau Skinner. 
The next day he came and said his name was not 
Esau Skinner : it was Esau Warren. 


Not long since I received a letter froma colored 
woman inquiring about her brother, John Blair. 
She signed her name Rosanna Blunt, but said the 
people around Edenton would remember her as 
Rose Wood. Own brothers and sisters frequently 
go by entirely different names. A little girl named 
Mary Haffry asked permission one day to get a 
book from her brother. Not knowing any boy by 
the name of Haffry, I asked her who her brother 
was. She'‘said it was John Littlejohn. A short time 
since a colored girl went to the post-office with a 
letter, and complained that some one else had 
taken it out of the office, and read it before giving 
it to her. The post-master asked her name. 

“‘ Millie Paxtor,” she answered. 

“Well,” says the post-master, “this is not for you 
any way. It is directed to Millie Blunt.” 

“T sometimes goes by dat name,” said she. 

“ Furthermore,” says the post-master, “this letter 
never was in this office. It is directed to Long 
Point, and was there delivered.” 


And let me say right here while I think of it, I 
was greatly amused by the verdancy of a native 
white at the office the other day. I was inside talk- 
ing with the post-master, when a large man of some 
fifty years of age presented himself at the delivery 
and inquired if he could “git ary postage stamp 
and ary envelope.” The post-master said he could 
furnish him with an envelope already stamped. 
The man wanted to know if that would go through 
as well as any other one, and being answered in the 
affirmative he proceeded to ask the price, and was 
told that it was four cents. 

By this time an old but not lately-seen acquain- 
tance had come to inquire if there were any letters 
for him; and the two must have a loud, honest talk 
about each other’s wives and families. “Now,” says 
No. 1, “I have hearn my wife talk about yourn lots 
of times; and I tell ye, you jest gin my wife's love 
to yourn.” All this time the post-master is waiting 
for his change. Soon No. 1 asks, “Has yer got 
ary cent?” “ Yes, there it is,” replied the post-master, 
handing him one. A five-cent currency was now 
handed in, with an anxious desire to know if there 
would be any further cost in sending that letter to 
Virginia. He was assured that if the letter was not 
too heavy it would go to any part of the United 
States without further cost. But one more trouble 
awaited him. The letter to go in the envelope was 
not yet written, and how to get the envelope home 


in an unsoiled condition seemed to perplex him, and 
call forth inquiries. But even this difficulty was 
finally overcome, and the man went on his way re- 
joicing. The post-master described his feelings, by 
asking me if I ever had had the itch and had my 
hands tied ? 

The key to unlock this riddle of different names, 
is found in the fact that when slavery existed each 
slave took the surname of his or her master for his 
or her surname. Since they have become free they 
vacillate between the names of their former masters 
and those of their fathers; these often being merely 
the names of other old masters. D. E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., Mar. 20, 1867. 


THE OCEAN. 


O matter if others Have spoken and written and 
sung of the ocean—the vast, the mysterious 
ocean—the unfathomable, the boundless ocean; you 
and I will have a good time calling up this wondrous 
ocean—this ever-shifting world, with its great system 
of currents so arranged that we venture to say 
there is not a drop of water but either has met, or 
will sometime meet with every other drop in that 
huge reservoir. Howcan it be otherwise? There is 
no standing still there. There is eternal buoyancy in 
that stupendous mass. Even when the surface ap- 
pears still, there is activity beneath; activity as a 
whole, and activity in each drop. Not a drop but 
returns to its bosom, though it may mount the sky, 
be caught on the mountain top, course through the 
hills, dance among the rocks, or glide along the 
meads. The ocean is its home, and homeward will 
it hie. Men divide the ocean and give it names, but 
it is still one great throb of life; not a drop but what 
belongs to all the rest ; you cannot separate them. 
Unseen depths! What have you there—what 
treasures? or must we never know? Mountains, 
hills, valleys, all lie engulfed in everlasting brine. 
Thither the torrents, rivers, floods of the earth, bring 
their contents. Great purifier! the very dews owe 
their sweetness to thy briny bosom. Great fertilizer 
of the earth! no cloud but is commissioned by thee 
to pour out its treasures on the expectant field, to 
renew the mountain stream, to replenish the inland 
sea. All acknowledge thy sway. Without thee, 
what were the earth? a barren, untenable waste. 
Thou layest bare thy bosom to the traffic of the na- 
tions; generously thou bearest their burdens; and 
thou embracest all lands alike. Great store-house of 
the world! thy very vitals are ransacked in the 
search for hidden treasure. They that frolic in thy 
bowels, too, like it well. Like thyself they know 
no rest; coming and going, going and coming, 
hither and thither; boundless their home, and end- 
less their rovings. Terrible, thou, in the storm, yet 
placid as the sleeping babe when the blast is over. 
Furious the lash of thy wave, yet gentle and graceful 
the undulations that follow. Emblem of munif- 
icence, of unity, of might, of profundity, of mystery, 
of purity, of vitality, of ubiquity, thou shaduwest 
forth Him who holds thee in the hollow of ‘his 
hand! R. 8. D. 
O, C., March, 1867. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Back-BoneE: Photogra . 

By Epwarp H. 5 ag MD. New ag a 

ert M. DeWitt, Publisher, 13 Frankfort street. 

This is a volume of medical Essays; light, spark- 
ling, slashing, and rambling ; written by a New York 
doctor, who first published them in his own journal, 
“The Scalpel,” and who, we understand, commen- 
cing practice among the New York poor, soon dis- 
covered that good conditions—good surroundings— 
are vastly more important to health, than any 
amount of strong medicine. He accordingly is 
somewhat of an Ishmaelite among the regular school 
of doctors, saying all manner of hard things against 
blood-letting and drugging, as he ought; and laying 
great stress on soap, and water, and beef, and 
warmth for the poor; while for the rich and pam- 
pered, he proposes air, and light, and earnest work. 
Among these essays we notice one on“ Abortion- 
ism ;” several against “Tobacco,” and stimulants 





generally; and one on the “ Crucifixion of Children ;” 


which contains some pernicious doctrines, tending, 
we think, to make children egotistical, insubordi- 
nate, and selfish. We welcome this onslaught 
against drug-medicines, but we cannot forget that 
after soap, and beef, and clothing, and air, and light, 
and industry have done their work, we still need to 
“eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood,” before we can have any life or health in us. 


The following quaint verses were written by 
Hon. William C. Bradley of Vermont, mentign of 
whose recent decease was made in our last number 
A copy of the poem in the handwriting of the au- 
thor, is framed and preserved in the room of the 
Vermont Historical Society : 

LET ME PASS. 
Imprisoned in a living jail, 
A lusty, kicking son of earth, 
Ready to wake, and weep, and wail, 
My limbs are struggling to the birth. 
Let me pass. 
Now on my feet I tottering stand, 
Till, by enticements bolder grown, 
I quit the watchful mother’s hand, 
And lo! I learn to go alone. 
Let me pass. 
Now, in youth’s buoyant, merry round, 
With quickened pulse my steps advance, 
Where music, wine and wit abound, 
And blooming beauty leads the dance. 
Let me pass. 
Now, blest with children, wife, and friends, 
Awbition urging to the van, 
I strive to walk where duty tends, 
With love of God, good-will to man. 
Let me pass. 
And now my better home draws nigh; 
Free from presumption and despair, 
But weary, faint, I wait to die, 
And leave this world and allits care. 
Let me pass. 


: 


New AMERICA REVISED.—The London Atheneum 
of alate date, contains an explanatory card from 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in which he disayows the in- 
tention of doing injustice to Mr. Noyes and the Q. 
C., in his work on “ New America,” and announces 
that he has already changed one of the epithets ap- 
plied to Mr. Noyes, in the later editions of this 
book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER AND REPLY. 

Community FRIENDS:—Through the kindness of 
neighbors who are subscribers to the Crrcunar, I 
have enjoyed the reading of that paper a large por- 
tion of the time for several years, but never, till 
lately, felt quite able to subscribe for it. Although 
often wishing to communicate with you directly, I 
have never done so—save a little on business—till 
the present moment finds me making the attempt to 
divert your attention for a brief space, from other 
objects to myself. Possibly you will decide, should 
you have the patience to peruse this, that I might at 
this time also, have been more wisely employed than 
I ain; but I will not anticipate your decision. 


Inclosed please find an article copied from one 
which I have just sent to the office of the Banner of 
T’ght, the spiritual paper of Boston. This article 
may never meet your eye through that paper, and 
although when written it was not contemplated send- 
ing it to you, yet upon second thought, I have ven- 
tured to do so, since it calls up for attention a 
point which I conceive to be of importance, and on 
which I either misunderstand you, or fail to appre- 
ciate you, or find real cause for a feeling of regret 
that you lack the moral bravery in some things, that 
you exhibit so admirably in others. Should you feel 
constrained in any wise to noticé this letter, such 
communication will be gladly received; and in any 
event, please do me the justice to believe that it is 
not at all my wish to trifle with your time, or to read 
you a lecture on the subject of your duties. I be- 





lieve you eminently capable of attending to your 
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own business; and I rejoice that you make it your 
business to advance the true interests of every ocher 
man, so faf as your conception of his true interest 
reaches, and opportunity presents. What a happy 
thought of yours, to open up for the benefit of all 
mankind, a“ Business Agency” in the city of New 
York! Ihad marveled for a year previous to the 
establishing of your Purchasing Agency, that you 
did not venture upon some such arrangement; but 
when you got a going, you showed how far you 
could transcend in actual accomplishment, my crude 
conjecture on that head. 

But, friends of humanity, is it not possible that 
those who are greatly good in many ways, are still 
somewhat imperfect in this or that important point? 
Is it because I am, and have been for many years, a 
spiritualist, that I am disqualified from gaining a 
clear perception of the excellence of your practice to 
shun a free discussion of your theological tenets? Is 
it because 1 have lived forty years without ever hav- 
ing been “ converted,” that I am not.competent to 
recognize the superior truthfulness of your method 
to silently pass by the hard objections to your theol- 
ogy? Is it because I am so much of an infidel as to 
discredit the plenary inspiration of the Bible, that it 
is not possible for me whilst an infidel to form a 
sound opinion respecting the consistency of any 
course, religiously pursued by prayerful, Bible be- 
lievers? If either of these suppositions is a true 
one, and you consider that I possess common sense 
enough to be benefited by an affirmative answer, 
please, then, forward me such an answer, and per- 
chance it will prove good seed cast upon fertile soii ; 
and your task of writing in reply will be trivial 
compared with the labor of reading these inquiries. 

But, friends, while you claim that your peculiar 
religious views are needful to the salvation of the 
race, you hold it not disallowable to arrest the atten- 
tion and enlist the conviction of the unconverted 
by the ever broadening argument for Communism, 
and all the while you declare to us that Commu- 
nism is the incidental fruit of vour theological tree; 
that it could not be perfected in successive crops 
elsewhere, and that it is of little moment compared 
with the value of the tree itself. You can approv- 
ingly quote an atheist on Communism; but having 
recognized to a certain limit the equal office and 
power of reason in both the regenerate and unre. 
generate soul, you suddenly and inflexibly close the 
argument and leave the candid inquirer to grope in 
outer darkness, should not his eyes, through super- 
natural grace, be made sensitive to the gleams of 
light from your theological lamp. Not to offend, 
permit me to say that you bait your theological hook 
with the gilded fly of Communism and catch many 
converts, but ifany one maintains that there is no nec- 
essary connection between the fly and the hook, you 
will not vouchsafe to entertain, or argue upon his ob- 
jections. You claim to be guided by inspiration in 
your higher religious relations with each other; and 
yet you admit that you have discovered vital truth 
through experience. 

Now J cannot divest myself of the conclusion that 
my reasoning powers operate in methods essentially 
the same, whether they take cognizance of matters 
communistic or theological. You tell me that it is 
only in a rightly ordered Community that man can 
give and receive as his true nature requires. I dissent, 
you argue with me, and I joyfully accept your con- 
clusions. A sweeter light has broken in upon my 
soul. I feel drawn out toward the whole world. I 
reverence the noble in my own nature and am 
lifted up in unspeakable gratitude to the source of 
my being. Next, you kindly inform me that the 
evil in the world is the direct work of an uncreated, 
personal devil. I dissent, and ask for light on my 
objections; when with imperturbable dignity you 
immediately ignore my argument and compel me 
to the disagreeable alternative of asking myself 
whether I am a fuolor youare cowardly. I would 
gladly come in rapport with the truth, whether it is 
for or against spiritualism ; for or against the protes- 
tant Bible; whether it is for or against Communism ; 
but if my reason is to find its legitimate sphere only 
in canvassing minor topics, while the great funda- 
mentals of a perfect growth are beyond its skill, 
then, for all I can see, it is immaterial whether I fall 





into the hands of theRomanist, the Perfectionist, or 
the Pagan, since each will kindly provide me with 
the all-sufficient dogmatism of its theology. Pardon 
me, friends, but it does look as though you lacked 
confidence in the conserving power of truth; and 
as though you dreaded the effect of free discussion 
on your own membership. Else why not admit a 
few paragraphs occasionally of candidly stated and 
respectfully worded objections to portions of the the- 
ology of your body? But, with your consent, not 
to say approbation, I will close; hoping that I have 
not been impertinent nor am to be misunderstood. 
Something I wished to say, and have unintentionally 
been led on to speak at greater length than I ex- 
pected. Ifit is my egotism that is chargeable for it, 
why then it is unfortunate for both ofus. Desiring 
to cherish the faith that 
“Truth is truth, since God is God, 
And truth in the end must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
Iam, very respectfully, ABEL G, EMEny. 
Cardington, Ohio, March 11, 1867. 





ANSWER. 

FRIEND Emery :—Weare duly obliged to you for 
the pains you have taken to set the Banner of Light 
right about the O. C. If it isnot too much trouble, 
should be glad to be informed if the Banner prints 
your communication. We do not see that journal. 

In reply to your complaint that we do not discuss 
points of religious difference in the Crrcvnar, I 
do not see its justice. We do not refuse to explain 
our views, when asked, nor to consider the objections 
of others. But it is not our mission at present to con- 
vert people by debate. You can have that in the 
Boston Investigator and papers of its class in any quan- 
tity, and from age to age. Our calling seems to be 
the more modest one of pioneering in practical life, 
sending a word now and then to the heart, and dif- 
fusing a spirit of hope and cheer. If we do that, as 
I think you acknowledge we do, why find fault with 
us for not doing more? People ought not to require 
us to convert them intellectually to our belief whe- 
ther they can be converted or not. The reception 
of some truths seems to depend on the state of the 
hearing faculty. “He that hath ears,” said a cer. 
tain teacher, “ let him hear.” 

You say we discuss social principles. True; but it 
is because we first live them in a practical wey, 
and it is our practice that convinces, and not our ar- 
guments. So after having given our religious belief, 
if our practical life converts people to it, well and 
good; if not, no amount of preaching would do it. 
And, by the way, those who are most ready to find 
fault with our religion, are generally those who take 
the least pains to understand it. What can we do 
in such a case but to let each man go his own way, 
and leave facts to fight it out? You deem our de- 
clining to take up every challenge to dispute on re- 
ligious subjects, “cowardice” or “ imperturbable 
dignity.” You feel it as an affront to those who 
would like to agree with us and can’t. We assure 
you it is not intended as an offence. We decline 
this kind of discussion, because we try to make un 
interesting paper for a large mass of readers, and we 
think they would not like to have it filled up with 
fruitless contention and debate. Your idea of courage 
seems to be like that of the Irishman, who went 
round with a chip on his shoulder, daring any man 
to knock it off. We think there is a better way. 
Perhaps when we get to printing a big daily, we 
shall have a spare department on purpose for this 
kind of pugilism. But we haven't room for it now. 

You say we make everything to depend on our re- 
ligious views—give them the utmost importance, and 
yet (how provoking!) when they are objected to, 
we won't discuss them. Well, what good would it 
do to discuss them? We did that once, for about 
ten years steadily, and but few would listen to us; 
and now that we have something clse to do— 
now that those truths which we discussed are begin- 
ning to bear practical fruit, you want we should stop 
and go back, and debate that ground all over again. 
We can’t do it. For our part we shall take some 
things for granted—count some things as settled for 
good, But you ask, How are we unbelievers ever to 
be convinced of the truth of your views, if you 
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won't invite our objections and answer them? We 
answer, there is a shorter cut to a conclusion than: 
that. Try them experimentally. We say the social- 
ism we advocate, is based on the religion which is 
found in the Bible. You say, “1 dor’t believe there 
is any connection between them.” Very well; then 
go to work and establish the socialism without the’ 
religion. Do this and it will be at once proven to all 
men, that our religious views are either false, or af 
least unnecessary. But while you decline to put 
your unbelief to a practical test, is it quite fair for 
you to stand and insist that weshall convert you by 
argument, in addition to convincing you by deeds? 
Yours truly, G. 





LAW-MAKING AND SNUFF. 
Harrisburg, Penn., Murch, 10, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror:—Being in the State capital to-day, 
where delegates make laws for a people who must 
needs be under law, and the day being Sunday, not a 
very busy time with me, I thought I would “ legis- 
late” a little; sol walked up to the State House, 
and having taken a general survey of its exterior and 
interior, I finally elected myself unanimously to a 
seat in the Senate. Persons kept coming in and 
going out—members and non-members—and as there 
were plenty of vacant seats, mine was not “ con- 
tested.” The building inside and out presents 
quite a fine appearance; and as there is nothing di- 
lapidated about it, it struck me as an exception to 
some State Houses which I have seen, especially 
those of Indiana and Mississippi. The Senate cham- 
ber is very finely and conveniently arranged for its 
thirty-three members, not including myself. Each 
of the windows is surmounted by a half circle of 
gilt moulding, which is very broad, being nearly a 
foot wide. In the centre of the moulding over each 
window, is poised a large gilt eagle. The members’ 
seats are arranged in semi-circular form in front of 
the speaker’s desk, and the floor is nicely carpeted. 

Just before taking my seat, I noticed what was to 
me a decided novelty. It consisted of two old- 
fashioned, glass salt-cellars, fastened to a post, each 
containg a supply of black snuff. I comprehended 
at once, and involuntarily acting on the principle of 
the steamboat passenger who inquired for “the 
tooth brush that belonged to the boat ret dipped my 
fingers into one of the dishes, and took a pinch of 
snuff at the expense of the State. 

I presume many other new members have per- 
formed the same act; but if it produced the effect on 
them that did on me,I think they would need no 
more for at least one session. I sneezed five times 
in about as many seconds, and then considered my- 
self duly “ qualified” to take a seat, without repeat- 
ing the experiment. 

On the desk before me lay a ponderous volume 
labeled House File, and containing the recent en- 
actments. I casually opened it to “ Act 506,” en- 
titled “ An act to appoint fees for the several officers 
of this Commonwealth.” There were many things 
in it so peculiar, that I commenced making notes; 
for instance : 


“Precept to Sheriff, - - $00 50 
“ Discharge of Jailor, - - - 25 
“ Order to seize goods for maintenance 

of wife, - - - - 30 
“ Marrying each couple, making record 

thereof and certificate to parties, 3 00 
“Order for the relief of a pauper, - 40" 


I felt thankful that the government I live under 
has no sheriffs, no jailers, no paupers, no deserted 
wives. 

Then followed an “ order for premium for wolf-or 
fox-scalps”; and then I thought of the Newhouse 
Trap, as just the thing to take those scalps. 

The Sheriff now comes in for his share, as follows: 

“ Levying fines, per dollar, threecents. Return of 
non est inventus, larde venit, or nulla bona, twenty- 
five cents.” Yes, just twenty-five centsfor all that, 
and cheap enough I suppose. I will not pretend to 
say just how much it means, but I think it has some 
relation to non-comeatibus. 

“Making proclamation in divorce, - $1 50” 

Divorce is evidently a luxury, and must be paid 
for accordingly. 

“ Fi, fa, or ca, 8a., and entering return, - 0 60” 
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If that means any thing different from “Fe, fi, fo, 
fum, I smell the blood,” &c., I cannot say, and will 
refer it to your L. L. B. 

I wished to ask one or two questions, so I stepped 
to the desk of Senator Cowles who was writing near 
me, and after he had given me the information I de- 
sired, he seemed to think my bread and butter was 
in some way mixed up with the Fee Bill; so he ad- 
ded some more as to the effect this new bill would 
have on the prothénotary, &c. Just what he 
meant, I did not understand; but I thanked him 
and retired to my seat, and svon afterwards ad- 
journed sine die. H. BR. P. 


DIXONIANA. 
BY A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT. 

EW America” has reached its fifth edition in 
England, and has been illustrated with an ad- 
ditional wood-cut, representing a “Shaker Lady.” 
The book-dealers in New York say that the work is 
selling well in this country. It is published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, in one volume 
12mo., and can be ordered through the O. C. Pur- 
chasing Agency. Price $2.75 per copy. 
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Dixon’s book continues to be a leading topic of 
remark and a text for discussion in English Maga- 
zines, Reviews and Newspapers. In Macmitlan’s 
Magazine for March, Mr. Edward Dicey makes it the 
text for an article on “ Religion in America,” which 
is liberal and respectful in its tone. Here are a few 
sentences from it: 

“ Of the books published this season there will be 
none, I think, more widely read than Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘New America.’....We have had enough, 
and to spare, of comic views of trans-atlantic life; 

-we have had a certain number, though not too 
many, of grave and thoughtful works about the New 
World; but the former have been too light, and the 
other have been too dull. With every respect for 
the ability of Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Dickens, or Mr. 
Sala, and their imitators, I may fairly say that the 
English public would know considerably more 
about America if their books had never been writ- 
ten. The real truth is, that America is the most 
trying subject in the world for a professional litiera- 
teur to write about, especially if he happens to be in 
the comic line‘df literary business. .. .If critics could 
once make up their minds to recognize the simple 
truth that Americans are neither more nor less than 
Englishmen placed under conditions of climate, gov- 
ernment, and institutions, other than our own, the 
American question, so to speak, would present sin- 
gularly little difficulty of solution. There is infinite- 
ly less difference between Chicago and Southampton 
than there is between Dover and Calais, though the 
former are separated by twice as many hundred 
miles as there are single miles between the latter. 
If you want to understand America, you must try and 
picture to yourself how the ordinary Englishman 
you know would act under circumstances analogous 
to those existing across the Atiantic; and it is highly 
to Mr. Dixon’s credit that he has appreciated this 
simple truth, and acted on it....How can we won- 
der Americans do not love us, when, as Hawthorne 
said with too much truth, ‘Not an Englishman of 
them all ever spared America for courtesy’s sake or 
kindness.’ Happily Mr. Hepworth Dixon has had 
the good sense and good taste to write about Ameri- 
cans as we do about other nations, fairly and respect- 
fully. 
work he might have had more readers, but he would 
not have contributed, as he has done, a very valua- 
ble addition to our knowledge of our Trans-Atlantic 
kinsmen....The true topic of the ‘New America’ 
consists in the strange developments of religion 
which have manifested themselves on the soil of the 
Western Continent; and the few portions of Mr. 
Dixon’s work which bear upon other subjects might, 
I think, be omitted, with advantage to the general 
interest of the work.” 


In another paragraph Mr. Dicey has the following 
remark, which I quote for what is said about the 
Spiritualists. It is doubtless true that the number 
of the adherents of the Hadean “procedure” has 
been vastly overrated, though perhaps Mr. Dicey’s 
figure may be a littie too low. He perhaps under- 


Possibly if he had written an_ ill-natured } 





estimates the significancy and influence of Shakerism 
also : 

“About the only unfavorable literary criticism I 
should feel inclined to make about his book is, that 
he fails to convey any distinct estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of the different religious bodies 
about which he discourses so ably and so pleasantly. 
There is nothing to indicate, to a reader unacquaint- 
ed with the subject, that, while the Mormons are a 
body whose importance can hardly be overrated, 
Mount Lebanon is hardly if at all, more influential 
than the ‘ Agapemone’ near Taunton, of which Bro- 
ther Prince was, or is, for aught I know, the Mes- 
siah. I may remark, too, that I think Mr. Dixon falls 
into a serious blunder in estimating the Spiritualists 
of America at three millions. Ihave had several 
friends amongst this body, and I never knew men 
who were so prone to deal in sensation statements. 
It was their fashion to set down anybody who ever 
had, could, or would take part in a spiritual seance, 
as a believer; but my own impression is, that the 
number of persons in America who belong to the 
spiritualistic congregations which exist in some Cit- 
ies of the union, or who in any true sense of the 
word, could be called adherents of the creed in ques- 
tion, would not exceed ten thousand at the outside.” 

The literary critic of the London IWustrated News, 
commenting on Mr. Morrison’s article in the Fort- 
nightly Review, from which you quoted in the last 
CrrcuLaR, delivers the following very verdantly sa- 
pient opinion : 

“We cannot but think that both the writer [Mr. 
Dixon] and his critics attach far too much importance 
to these freaks [“ Religious Utopias of the United 


States”], which are merely the Agapemone on a lar- 
ger scale.” 


On the whole, I think New America, including 
Oneida Community, which may yet turn out to be 
the true New America—has cause to thank Mr. 
Dixon for introducing it so pleasantly and so well to 
its “Old Home,” and to all the world beside. What 
if he does misapprehend some things and misstate 
(I think by no means intentionally) others, if he only 
stimulates friendship between the best hearts every- 
where, and induces them to inquire with new in- 
terest after the great things that God is doing for 
the world on this continent? Here is the advanced 
battle-line where Christ and the hosts of good, visi- 
ble and invisible, are fighting with evil for the pos- 
sessijgn of this world. What if Mr. Dixon does not 
see the meaning of the campaign, and in the dust 
and smoke and turmoil of the conflict, fails to recog- 
nize the true leaders, and who is on the Lord’s side 
and who not, yet he has carried home a report of the 
battle, as he saw it, or thought he saw it, and has 
told the world about it. We all remember how in- 
accurate the early telegrams and reports of the battles 
with the Rebellion were, and that we had to wait 
for the “ official” reports of the General-in-Chief be- 
fore we got the truth. So of New America. The 
world will have to wait for the official reports before 
it wili know the truth and significance of all that 
has been done and is doing at “ Oneida Creek,” and 
elsewhere on this side the Atlantic. In the mean- 
time we will be catholic and charitable with the re- 
porters, and expect they will take criticism and cor- 
rection in “good humor” and in a good spirit—as 
Mr. Dixon evidently does according to his late re- 
ply in the Atheneum. v. & PB. 


New York, March 29, 1867. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 

During the Week ending March, 30, 1867. 
Stellaria media, Chick-weed. 
Symplocarpus fetida, Skunk-cabbage. 

[ Under the above head it is proposed to make a 
floral calender, noting from week to week the time 
of the first appearance of the different wild flowers. 
We should be pleased to have reports from any lady 
in the State.j 


Pus.icaTions RecervED.—‘ The Health Reform- 
er’s Cook Book ;” By LucretrA E. Jackson. F. W. 
Hurd & Co., Dansville, N. Y., Publishers. 


“ Annual Report of the Auditor of Accounts, of 
the Town of Royalston, Vt., 1867.” 





STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
II. ° 
RECRUITING. 

hw is One thing to talk, and quite another thing to 

do. Many who had talked of enlisting, could 
not, when they came to the act, quite see how they 
could be spared to leave home. 

Recruiting is repulsive work to a sympathetic 
spirit. To go into a family and decoy away its hope 
and pride, the manly son of a doting mother, the 
idol of a sister’s love, the dependence of the father’s 
decline and wintry age, or perhaps worse, to lead 
away the man of middle age, thus desolating a home, 
and becoming a link in the chain of causes which 
makes orphans and bereaves the heart of woman— 
this is recruiting, and it is tough work. I did it for 
one day, and with a success that would soon have 
filled our ranks, if I had had the heart to pursue it ; 
but in saying that I could not continue that kind of 
service, I only confess that I was human, and over- 
sensitive, perhaps, to consequences for which I could 
not justly be held responsible. 


But such was the spontaneous excitement, that 
every man who had enlisted was a recruiting agent, 
and some who aspired to get commissions and carry 
a sword instead of a musket and knapsack, were 
very zealous. But still not enough men were en- 
rolled. The most feasible expedient was a grand 
rally in the grove which was the scene of the cele- 
bration mentioned in the first chapter. I felt proud 
to stand upon that platform again, supported by that 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the masses, which I had 
felt in myself at some cost, the year before. There were 
the judge, the treasurer, and the chief lawyers of the 
county; the Secretary of State, who had early sent 
his son to the army; and the ministers, too, all elo- 
quent to plead their country’s cause ; and all said that 
they would be glad to go. if they could, but con- 
fessed that I had the advantage of them by leaving 
out the ¢f and taking the stand to which we invi- 
ted others. The word “come” is more attractive 
than the word “ go.” 

The tide was now all one way. There was the 
venerable clergyman, who with his sect had been too 
conscientious to yote under the United States govern- 
ment, but who now was urging his son, a young man 
of fine parts and learning, and the idol of his circle, 
to sacrifice his life and their hopes. Other men took 
their sons with them into the army. Husbands broke 
away from their wives, whose tears told that they 
would have kept them back if they could. The 
physician offered to cancel his accounts and attend 
gratuitously the families of any who would enlist. 
Friends and neighbors pledged their honor to the 
hesitating, that their loved ones should not want in 
their absence. A mother whom I had never seen 
before, grasped my arm, and I can now feel the tre- 
mor with which she said, pointing to a young map, 
“That is my boy; I told him to go; look after him, 
and God will bless you.” I doubt if classic Greece 
or our first revolution ever developed a purer patri- 
otism than was displayed in that audience. 


PIONEER SOLDIERS. 

The western pioneer is a natural soldier. Ue is 
of a pioneer race. With him emigration is heredi- 
tary. He is always in the wilderness marching on 
to the good time coming. The unrest which pushes 
him on isa standing testimony against things as 
they are, and reveals his strong, though undefined | 
desire for what oughtto be. Is not this resistless tide 
of westward enterprise which increases the breadth 
of man’s ideas and the scope of his powers at every 
meridian of the subdued earth, a prophecy that his 
second march around the world (going westward from 
the west, and entering the east from the east), will be 
a work of glorious reconstruction? The natural-born 
pioneer is the best possible soldier; for his ancestry, 
who left Europe perhaps two hundred years ago, 
have bequeathed to him at least seven generations of 
fighting blood, and how many more mingled in the 
family history in the old world, we don’t know. 
The fact that the western pioneer has survived 
his perils, is proof that he has fought his way. If 
the red man has allowed him intervals of peace, 
the bear, the wolf and the deer have kept his soldierly 
qualities constantly on the alert. One of these 
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lawful heirs of the wide, wild manor of the unsub- 
dued creation, had long kept in advance of the 
States by moving into the successive territories; but 
having since his last move got a little dull, and stayed 
longer than his class usually do in one place (16 years 
in Iowa), he awoke one fine morning to hear the loco- 
motive whistle west of hisfarm. Being discouraged 
with the prospect of longer keeping out of reach of the 
tide of emigration, which was coming in on the cars 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, with its fancy bug- 
gies, pianos and colleges, he had given up the chase 
and ‘concluded to settle down. But he was not at ease ; 
for when he came to “change works” with me in 
some exigency of farm labor, he brought a yoke of 
oxen which he had driven to Pike’s Peak and back 
the year before on a gold-hunting expedition. He 
gave us three sons for our company—all he had—and 
said he would go himself if we would take him; 
though he “reckoned on the whole that the old 
woman wouldn’t be willin.” The Spartan wife re- 
pudiated the charge, replying, “ You need n’t blame 
it to me; you may go; I'll take keer of the 
place, and J’d go myself ef I’s a man; and I will as 
’tis ef you men don’t whip em. I feel a sight 
better about the boys than I should to hav ’em 
ter hum such times.” And she puffed the smoke 
from her clay pipe, with an emphasis which meant 
what is said. The last time I saw her she was at the 
village store selling her eggs, which she had brought 
three miles on foot, reading the war news with as 
much interest as the Secretary of War, and expressing 
the same feeling about the still belligerent rebels, that 
she did of the prairie wolves which, had eaten her 
young pigs; and she “was real glad her boys had 
went,” she said, “ and got home alive. They were 
much disabled, but they’ll get their pensions, and I 
reckon they'll do.” 

To Iowa soldiers, as a rule ( there were exceptions), 
there could be no greater misfortune than to be ab- 
sent from a battle in which their regiment was en- 
gaged. They would give up their limbs to the sur- 
geon, or their bodies uncoffined, to the cold, desolate 

‘grave, upon which no loving eye should ever look, 
without grumbling ; but to remain in camp while 
rebels were abroad, was intolerably irksome. 





A CRITIC AMONG THE MEDIUMS. 


ties Spiritual Republic deserves well of honest 
people, whether Spiritualists or not, for its efforts 
to detect and expose humbug mediumship. It has 
discarded the page of unauthenticated “ messages” 
that it formerly gave, and is “down on” the tricks 
of spiritual pretenders generally. This is the way it 
talks: 

It seems strange to some that we have dis- 
pensed with the Message Department, as a 
specialty. Our object was not to shut off 
communication with spirits, but to open up 
purer channels, whence reliable truth can come 
to us as a “refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.” We are averse to monopolies of every 
kind, more especially the spiritual, confident, as 
we are, that when intensified under magnetic 
inspiration, they become the greatest of tyran- 
nies.... Why so much foreign commerce, when 
the sources of angelhood are all around and 
within us? Why this perpetuation of a vica- 
rious atonement, under the name of Spiritualism ? 
If rending a mask of hallucination, or exposure 
of trickery, or severe criticism tears down our 
superstructure, so be it—we are gainers in the 
loss, for our foundation remains. There is 
sufficient evidence that the spirit-world is 
opened to mortals; but however vast 
and exalting, it is turned to jugglery, if 
we do not reduce it to practical regeneration. 
....Mediumship without the qualification of 
honesty, as between man and man, is injurious 
to the possessor and a hindrance to Spiritual 
progress. Every act of deception that has 
been practiced in connection with the great 
body of Spiritualists, or permitted, even with 
the laudable end of doing good eventually, 
hangs like an incubus upon the progress of the 
age ; and in proportion to its extent we suffer 
to-day, and, as a movement, are retarded. What 
though we astonish the world with an array of 

>. 


impenetrable appearances—mixture of facts and 
fallacies—by which are we aided? Evidently 
by the facts only, so far as direct application is 
concerned, while the fallacies, of themselves, 
stand in an opposing column, and measurably 
counterbalance the influence of the facts. Give 
us honest mediums or none at all. Let us re- 
quire of spirits or mediums a conformity to the 
plain rules of right and fair dealing. It is a 
miserable theory that justifies the means by 
the ends. 

Let Spiritualism cultivate the moral courage and 
honesty to criticise the works done in its name, and 
determine to have true mediumship or none, and it 
will find its true place in the useful movements of 
the time. 


AMERICAN RELIGION, 

[Mr. Edward Dicey, writing on “Religion in 
America” for Macmillan’s Magazine, closes his re- 
marks on the Mormons with the following discrimi- 
nation in favor of our new-world religions. It is in- 
teresting to note how America has of late increased 
in significance to the English mind. We may per- 
haps find that it is our task to teach that old world to 
have faith in the kingdom of heaven on earth.] 


But this much is clear, if Mr. Dixon can be at 
all relied on, that Utah is not at present, what- 
ever it may become hereafter, a mere sink of 
licentious self-indulgence. As a body, the 
Mormons are hard-working, sober, temperate 
men; actuated by a deep faith and an earnest 
devotion to the interests of their creed. There 
must be something in that faith which appeals 
to men’s convictions as well as their passions; 
and, if I am correct in my theory, the saving in- 
stinct of Mormonism is common to it with 
almost every one of the sects which have sprung 
up of late years in the Western world. 

Nobody can have observed the tone of Euro- 
pean—and more especially of Anglo-Saxon 
European—thought, without seeing that the ten- 
dency of the age is toward realism in religion 
as well as in art and literature. The cardinal 
tenet of all our existing Old World creeds is, 
that this mundane life is of no importance 
compared with that of the world to come. In 
former times men really believed this tenet, and 
based their actions on it. Persecution, asceti- 
cism, and celibacy were all natural and logical 
deductions from this fundamental dogma. 

If the sole object of this life was to prepare 
for another, the mode in which you or others 
passed this mortal existence could be of no 
material consequence. A little more enjoyment, 
a little less suffering, were trifles light as air in 
view of the rewards and punishments of the 
future beyond the grave. But now, somehow 
or other, this belief has failed to satisfy mankind, 
It may be that our faith is not so vivid as it was; 
it may be that our view is larger. We have 
grown, even in the most orthodox of sects, to 
attach a far greater value to this present living 
existence than is quite consistent with the ab- 
stract theory of our theology. Philanthrophy, 
in the sense we ordinarily attach to the word, of 
a desire to relieve the temporal wants or suffer- 
ings of mankind, is in itself antagonistic to the 
ascetic view of religion. The progress of 
national civilization may possibly have taught 
us to exaggerate the importance of what befalls 
us in this world. I am speaking now, not of 
what I believe to be the truth with regard to 
such questions, but simply of the tendencies 
which I observe. And, as a matter of fact, 
however much you may deplore it, I think no 
one who has ever thought at all upon the ques- 
tion can deny that even devout and orthodox 
men have learned imperceptibly to believe that 
we are bound to live for this world as much as, 
if not more than, for the next. Aslate as the 
days of the Puritans such a faith would have 
been deemed the rankest heresy; yet it is held 
by men now who consider themselves the de- 
scendants of the Calvinist school. And the 
doctrine of the new creed I take it to be that 
this life is good, not as a means only of obtain- 





ing salvation, but as an end. As the world has 





ravitated towards this materialistic view, there 
as been felt the need of some faith other than 
that in which our fathers rested content. 

So, whatever abstract tenets they may hold, 
men, even in this Old World, have learned to be- 
lieve that misery is not the appointed lot of 
mankind; and that, if I may say so, as I wish 
to do, without the slightest irreverence, we are 
more concerned with the affairs of this earth on 
which we live, than with those of the unknown 
land on which we shall all have to enter. This 
belief has pervaded our literature, and has _pro- 
duced a marked influence on our social and po- 
litical relations. But in the New World it has 
operated with infinitely more freedom. Every 
American writer is imbued with the conviction, 
whether expressed or concealed, that to reclaim 
the wilderness, to carry on the work of civili- 
zation, is the especial mission to fulfill which 
Americans have been called into existence. 

I recollect once hearing an old Irishwoman in 
the States say, in reply to some remark, “Shure 
an’ it’s a blessed country. God made it for the 
poor.” This belief is, I think, well-nigh univer- 
sal among the laboring classes of America. 
They have entered, as they deem, upon the land 
of promise; they have reached, in this world, 
the place of which preachers talked as only to 
be found in another life, where want is unknown, 
and poverty, as ‘ve see it, is a thing unheard of. 
And thus amongst them there is a decided ten- 
dency to rest and be thankful, without spending 
their time in thinking what the future may have 
in store for them. 

From all these causes, it is, I think, not hard 
to understand how all the new religions of which 
Mr. Dixon speaks have a very material charac- 
ter. Even sects which retire from the world, 
like the Shakers, yet make it part of their creed 
to labor and toil and till the earth. In fact, the 
edification of labor might, I think, be called, 
not inaptly, the especial characteristic of these 
new creeds and religions. So, if I judge rightly, 
these developments of faith are due to a reac- 
tion against the excessive importance which our 
older creeds attached to considerations of 
another life. It is easy enough to see how this 
materialist tone of thought bears upon the re- 
lations of the two sexes. But this question is 
one of far too wide a nature to be entered on at 
the cluse of a paper. 


If I have succeeded in making my meaning 
clear, my view about the disclosures Mr. Dixon 
has given us would amount to this: Mormons, 
Jumpers, Shakers, and the rest are of little 
more innate importance than Irvingites, or 
Johanna Southcotites, or Muggletonians are in 
our own country. Ina land where there is no 
or little authority to exercise any influence in 
matters of opinion, these sects attain a growth 
of eccentricity which would hardly be possible 
amongst us. But it would be grossly unjust to 
imagine that these fantastic faiths have obtained 
any serious hold on the popular mind of Amer- 
ica. On the other hand, | think they do indi- 
eate the fashion which all religious thought in 
America tends to assume. Just as the presence 
of fungi show where mushrooms may be ex- 
pected to grow, so I believe that the existence 
of these anomalous developments of super- 
stition do point to the gradual formation of a 
creed in America, in which, to extirpate pov- 
erty, to check disease, to increase the fertility of 
the soil—-to make this world, in fact, as happy 
for its occupants as it is capable of being made 
—will be as much a tenet of religion as any ab- 
stract doctrine with regard to the relations of 
this life and the life to come. 


A Pracrican Vermonrer.—During Mr. 
Kean’s performance of Richard the Third, some 
years ago, at the Park Theatre, New York, a 
green Vermonter, who was a stranger to the 
mimic art, never having been at a theatre before, 
took a seat in the pit, pretty near the orchestra, 
and was observed to watch the performance 
with absorbing interest. He neither joined in 
the applause bestowed on the perfurmers, nor 
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in the hisses lavished. on the “ supes,” but silent- 
ly and admiringly looked on at the play. He 
heard the drum beat to arms at Bosworth field 
—heard Richard’s soul-stirring address to his 
army, and that of Richmond also—he saw the 
onslaught, and heard the clash of arms, and 
still did he preserve his silence; but when at 
length Richard comes reeling in, overcome almost 
by the loss of blood, and the disasters of the day, 
crying out at the top of his voice— 

“A horse! a horse!! my kingdom for a horse!!!” 
the Vermonter rose and “sung” out— 

* Look here, stranger, I hain’t got no horse, 
but I have a first-rate bob-tail mare round here 
at the stable—as shure-footed a critter as ever 
cantered ; just hold on there, [’m be blamed if 
I don’t bring her to you right off!” 

The Vermonter,as they say in critical par- 
lance, “ brought down the house.”—WV. 0. Pie. 


Avnecvote of Eruan Atien-—In the early 
times of Vermont, when judges and lawyers de- 
pended more on common sense than learning, 
Ethan Ailen once appeared as counsel in a case 
in which one of the attorneys ventured to cite 
Blackstone, and turning to the rash lawyer, he 
thundered out—* I would have the young gen- 
tleman know that with my logic and reasoning 
from the eternal fitness of things, I can upset 
his Blackstones, his white stones, his grave- 
stones, and his brimstones.”— Vt. Recorder. 

A Mopern Peter tug Great.—Last fall 
one of our wealthy citizens, who has made his 
fortune as a baker, took his family to New York 
and put up at the Metropolitan Hotel. While 
looking at the sights of the metropolis, he 
heard of a wonderful patent bake-vven, which 
was the envy of all the bakers of Gotham. 
Our baker paid a visit to the hovse where this 
oven was in operation, but was not allowed to 
see it, and could learn nothing of the principle 
upou which it was constructed. He felt his 
Gallic pride wounded at this rebuff, and re- 
solved to fathom the mystery of the oven at 
all hazards. Going into Chatham Street, he 
purchased a suit of old clothes and returned to 
the bakery, and applied for a situation as a 
journeyinan baker. 

The proprietor was in want of a good French 
baker, and gave our friend employment at $15 
a week. In about three weeks our resolute 
baker had learned all about the oven, and 
satisfied himself that it was a great invention, 
and worth a mint of money. He saw the 
patentee, and purchased the exclusive right to 
use the oven in the State of Missouri. He 
then returned to the bake-shop and told the 
boss he must leave him. “ Don’t leave,” said 
the boss, “ you’re a good baker, and suit me 
exactly, and I will increase your wages to 
twenty dollars a weck rather than have you 
quit.” 

“This is not enough to pay the expenses of 
my family,” said the journeyman; “ and I must 
go out West and seck other employment.” 

“ Why, how much does it cost to keep your 
family ?” 

“T am paying fifty dollars a week at the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel, and I don’t think you would 
be very willing to increase my wages to quite 
that amount.” 

“ Why, who the deuce are you?” 

“Tam J.G , of St. Louis, and I have 
bought the right to use your patent oven there, 
and I intend te put up a dozen or two of them, 
and I would like to employ you as a foreman.” 

The New York baker had nothing more to 
say, and the two friends went to the Metropoli- 
tan and had along talk over a bottle or two 








of champagne. —St, Louis Democrat. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THe President, as was expected, returned the 
Supplementary Reconstruction bill to the House of 
Representatives, with a veto message, on Saturday 
March 23; whereupon the House, after the reading 
of the message, re-passed the bill without debate, 
by a vote of 114 to 25. The bill was then sent to 
the Senate, and re-passed with like promptness by 
that body, by the following vote: yeas 40; nays 7. 
So the bill has become a law, “ the objections of the 
President notwithstanding.” 


The bill, or rather the joint resolution, passed 
week before last by the Senate, appropriating 
$1,000,000 for the relicf of the destitute people in 
the South, has been amended iu the House by strik- 
ing out the appropriation of $1,000,000, and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to issue through the 
Freedmen’s Bureau supplies of food to the starv- 
ing, using for that purpose so much of the un- 
expended appropriations for the Bureau as he may 
deem necessary. The Senate has concurred in the 
Ilouse amendment. : 


Mr. WILson has offered in the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution in relation to Jefferson Davis, which 
concludes with this proposition: “That in common 
justice, sound public policy and the national honor 
unite in recommending that the said Jefferson Davis 
be brought to a speedy and public trial, or that he 
be released from confinement on bail or on his own 
recognizances.” 7 

On Friday last, the House passed a bill (which 
had previously passed the Senate) giving the Amer- 
ican Atlantic Cable Telegraph Company power to 
lay a cable between the United States and Europe, 
via the Bermudas and Azores Islands.—Both Houses 
of Congress adopted a resolution to adjourn at nvon 
on Saturday the 30th, till the first Wednesday of 
July (July 3d), when, unless there be a quorum of 
cach House present, the session shall be adjourned 
until the first Monday in December. 


GEN. SHERIDAN, commandmg in the Fifth Military 
District, i. e., in Louisiana and Texas, as by appoint- 
ment under the recent Reconstruction act of Congress) 
has issued at New Orieans a general order (No. 5. ), 
removing from office Andrew 8. Herron, Attorney 
General of Louisiana, John T. Monroe, Mayor of 
New Orleans, ( who are said to have been notorious 
promoters of the New Orleans massacre last sum- 
mer) and Edmund Abell, Judge of the First Dis- 
trict Court of New Orleans, and appointing in their 
stead B. L. Lynch as Attorney General, Edward 
Heath Mayor of New Orleans, and W. W. Howe 
judge of the Court. 


TAMMANY HALL, designated also as the “ Wig- 
wam,” which for the last half century has been the 
head-quarters or gathering-place in New York city, 
of the Democratic party, was formally sold on 
Wednesday last—so says the V. Y. Tribune—to Chas. 
A. Dana, Fredreick A. Conkling & Co., for the sum 
of $150,000. It is understood that Messrs. Dana, 
Conkling & Co., are to establish a new daily Repub- 
lican newspaper in the building they have just pur- 
chased. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
HH. R. 8. N. J—The letter and money you speak 
of failed to reach us. 
A. W., N. Y.—Your remittance 


was received, 
and back numbers sent. 


D. J., lil.— Communications from the banks ot 
the Mississippi,” will be acceptable. 

E. R., Mich.—In regard to pictutes, please see the 
last column of the CrrcuLar. We have not yet seen 
our way to furnish them gratis. 


E. W..L., Wis.—Our phonographers find them- 
selves too busy now to enter on a correspondence in 
short-hand. We shall be glad, however, to hear from 
you. 

E. W., Wis.--To get out the seed of barberries, put 
the berries into a pan or tub of tepid water; rub 
them between the hands until the seeds are separated 
from the pulp. The seeds then sink and the pulp 
can be skimmed or poured off. Two or three wash- 
ings may be necessary to get them clean, 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. ¥., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CrrovLar. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGB, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufil- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu. 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching. House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. ‘ 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quince, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Swect 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N. ¥Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past eca- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 


©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enovgh with your orders’ 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it» 

and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds: Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of thepricenamed. Addreeve, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tue Circu.ar, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Serier, con- 
taining Leispe of and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols. Iand II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 


‘ PUBLICATIONS. 


SaLvaTiON FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FAITH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages; -by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mae Continence; ar Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, A Let 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz™ 


Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrationr. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


[The above works are for sale at this officc,) 








